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V.— PHOENIX IN THE ILIAD. 

If there is one point of agreement among disbelievers in the 
unity of the Iliad it is that Phoenix had no part in the original 
version of the Presbeia of book nine. The presence of Phoenix 
at the tent of Agamemnon, the persistent use of the dual, the 
part played by him rather than Cheiron as the instructor of 
Achilles, the fact that when Ajax nodded to Phoenix Odysseus 
arose and spoke, and also the abruptness with which he is intro- 
duced, all these unite to give absolute assurance to the critics, or 
in the words of Christ, Homer oder Homeriden, p. 75, Hier 
haben wir also festen Boden unter den Fiissen und konnen mit 
Zuversicht fiir die verschiedenen Partien des 9. Gesanges zwei 
Verfasser annehmen. Leaf, Introduction to I, p. 371, in his 
edition of the Iliad, " All the evidence goes to show that he, 
Phoenix, is an intruder. The abruptness of his introduction and 
the dual number used of the envoys alike point to this ". Similar 
comments abound in the writings of other Homeric critics. 

A possible solution of this problem is to be found in observing 
the method by which Phoenix is introduced in subsequent books 
of the Iliad. A list of the leaders of the Myrmidons is given 
n 173 ff. Each of the five leaders Menesthius, Eudorus, Peis- 
ander, Phoenix, and Alkimedon is named with the addition of 
the name of his father and some detailed description or charac- 
teristic except Phoenix ; he is simply introduced as, yipav imniKara 
*oij/i|. This scant description can have but one explanation, 
namely, Phoenix has been previously described, so that the 
verses n 173 ff. presuppose just such a part as the one played by 
him in the Presbeia. This will hardly be questioned, and all critics 
who remove Phoenix from the Presbeia agree that these verses 
were added subsequent to his appearance in the ninth book. 
Christ prints the verses which refer to Phoenix in each of these 
books in the same small type, thus assigning them both to the 
same stratum. 

The next appearance of this name, Phoenix, is p 555, where 
Phoenix does not act himself, but Athena assuming his form 
urged on Menelaus to attempt the rescue of the body of Patroclus ; 

e'lcafikvr] Qoiviiu defxac nal arupta Quvtjv. 
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The part here played by Athena is essential to the plot, so that 
Christ, who removed all traces of Phoenix from book nine, made 
this appearance of Athena in the guise of Phoenix part of his 
Ur-Ilias, printing this episode in the same large capitals in which, 
e. g., the quarrel-scene in A is printed. 

When a god appears in the form of a definite, named person a 
detailed description is immediately added, unless the god assumes 
the form of a person who has already been described or has 
appeared in the action of the poem. Homer has no exceptions to 
this rule. 

This rule is of such prime importance in the solution of the 
present problem that all the examples to which it applies will be 
given. 

When the deceptive dream came to the tent of Agamemnon ; 

B 20 : arfi d' 0/3' virep m<jiakf/<; N^/l^i'u vu eoowif , 

TSkoTopt, t6v pa ficOucTa yepdvrav tV ' hyap.ip.vim . 

A detailed description of Nestor has been given in the preceding 
book, hence sufficiently identified by the phrase NqXtpa) vu. 
Iris came to warn the Trojans of the advance of the Greeks ; 

B 791 : zlryaro t5e (ftdoyyijv vu Xlpidfioio YloXnri, 

of Ip&ow cvcon-df ife, noSoKeiqei ireiroid&s, 
Tvpfa ett' anpoTciTu Ainvf/rao yepovroc, 
diypevos omrors vaiipiv afyopiirfldev 'Axaioi. 

Polites has not been previously mentioned, hence it is necessary 
to tell the hearers who he is and why Iris assumed his form. 
Iris appeared to summon Helen to view the assembled Greeks ; 

r 122: uiopivq yaAoa, ' AvrrjvopiSao Sapapri, 
ti)v ' Avrr/vopidt/c eixt upsiov ''EXinauv, 
Aaodinrjv, TlpidpoLo dvyarpov e\6oq apicTTjv. 

This is the first reference to Laodice, hence the detailed descrip- 
sion. 

Athena searched for Pandarus throughout the army of the 
Trojans ; 

A 86 : tj (J* dvdpl IkeXtj Tp6o)v aaredvaed' hpikov, 
Aaoddnu 'AvTqvopidy, Kpareptji alxptfTtj. 

First mention of Laodocus, hence description and patronymic, 
but, as Antenor, his father, has already been named, additional 
details are unnecessary. 
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Mars came to arouse the faltering sons of Priam ; 

E 462 : eld6/j,evog 'Anafiavri 6o<p rjyijTopi &pqKuv. 

Two men with the name of Acamas have already been men- 
tioned, one the son of Antenor, the other a leader of the Thra- 
cians, hence the necessity of the identifying phrase, ^yijVopt 

Bpfficav. 

Hera came to arouse the Greeks to whom she shouted ; 

E 785: Srevropt eloa/ievr/ pzyakitTopi, xa^xeotfiuvu, 
8f tSoov avSr/aaax' "oom> aXkoi nevTrjitovTa. 

First reference to Stentor, hence the detailed description. 
Poseidon coming from the sea urged on the Argives ; 

N 45 : ela&/ievog Kd7iX avTt ic/ux; Kal arsipea tyuvrjv. 

Calchas has appeared in the earlier books, hence no description. 
Poseidon chided the faltering Idomeneus ; 

N 216: elaa/ievoc <p6oyyift> ' Avdpaifiovoc va 6oavrt, 
of tzclgi) HfevpCyvi /cat a'nretvy VLahvd&VL 
AiTi&.oltuv avaooE. 

Thoas has been previously mentioned, but as there are two 
others of this name referred to in the Iliad, this detailed descrip- 
tion removes all possible ambiguity. This is a fine illustration of 
the rule that Homer never leaves in doubt the identity of the 
person whose form the god assumes, if that person's name is 
given. 

Apollo appeared to Hector inspiring him to return to the 
battle. 

II 716 : avepi dad/itvo; cufj/co re uparepy re, 

'Acta, of /iqTpoc qv "E/cropof l7Tiroddfiow, 
avTOKa<jiyv7jTo<; 'E/ca/ityf , vlo<; de AvfiavTOs, 
of Qpvyiri vaieoKe po^Q ent Sayyapioto. 

This is the first appearance of this Asius, but another Asius, the 
son of Hyrtacus from Arisbe, has been mentioned, hence the long 
and detailed description is doubly necessary. 

Apollo inspired Hector to rescue the arms of slain Euphorbus ; 

P 73 : ixv'epi eloapevoc, KikAvijv r/yr/Topc MevTy. 

First mention of Mentes, hence the necessary description. 
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Apollo came to Aeneas to urge him to join in the fighting; 

P 323: Alvelav hrpwe, dipac Tleptyavrc coiKWf, 
nripvia 'N7rvriSri, 6c ol napa narpl yipovri 
KTipvaaidV yT/paone, tytXa typeol fiqdea eidut; • 

First reference to this Periphas, hence detailed description. 

P 555 : e\oa[xkvij <froivtia de/mc na\ areipea $<jvi]v. 

There is no description of any sort. This verse furnishes the 
motive for the present investigation, therefore the conclusion will 
be drawn later. 

Apollo came to Hector to urge him to renew the struggle ; 

P 583: Qaivoin 'AoiaSy ivaMyjtioc, oc ol aizavTuv 
%eivtdv tyikraTOC eoicev, 'Afivdodt oIk'ux vaiwv. 

Two sons of Phaenops have been named, but he himself has not 
appeared in the action of the Iliad, hence the detailed description. 
Apollo urged Aeneas to turn and face Achilles ; 

T 8l : vlet 6s Uptafioco Avuaovc eloaro (puvyv. 

Lycaon has already been named as the brother of Paris, but as 
there is another Lycaon, the father of Pandarus, the identifying 
phrase, viii 8« Upidixoio, is necessary. The hearer is never left in 
doubt. 

Apollo having rescued Agenor appeared to Achilles ; 

* 600 : avTtj> yap iicaepyo<; 'Ayfjvopi K&vra hiKo>(. 

Agenor has just played a prominent part, hence no description. 
Athena came to deceive Hector and to betray him to Achilles ; 

X 227 : A^d/fy e'acvla dtfiac Kal areipea ({)Gn>7]v. 

Deiphobus has repeatedly appeared in earlier books of the Iliad, 
hence sufficiently designated without added description. 

There are no other examples in the Iliad of a god appearing in 
the form of a person whose name is given. 

There are a few illustrations of this rule in the Odyssey; 
Athena came to Ithaca in order to arouse and encourage Tele- 
machus ; 

a 105 : uSofiivr} getvu, Tafiow r)y?/Topi, M.eVTr/. 

This particular Mentes has not been mentioned previously, hence 
detailed description. This description is much supplemented, 
vv. 180 ff. 
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The participle refers to Athena in 268, 401, x 2 °6, <» 503, 548 ; 

Mivropi tldojiivri rjphv Scpas i/dt nal avM/v. 

Mentor had taken part in the action of the poem before the first 
appearance of Athena in his guise, hence there is no description. 
Athena moved among the Ithacans preparing for the departure 
of Telemachus. 

fi 383 : Tr/Tie/iaxy c'tKVta Kara ttt67uv (fix?™ iravrr). 

Telemachus had already been prominent in this and the preced- 
ing book of the Odyssey, hence there is no description. 

Athena made a divine image which she sent to hearten 
Penelope ; 

<5 796 : eliaXov iroirjai, Upas S' %ikto ywauii, 
'l(fi0i/M), Koiipij ptyaKijTopo( 'iKaploio. 

First reference to Iphthime,hencedetailed description is necessary. 

A god often appears in the guise of some unnamed person or 
character, such as a messenger, a young man, an old man, a 
maiden, or a woman, but such appearances necessarily do not 
individualize, hence do not belong to the subject now discussed. 

All the passages have been quoted in which a god assumes the 
form of a person whose name is given. In every case the person 
whose form or voice has been assumed is well-known, or a 
detailed description is added. The hearer is never left in doubt 
for one moment about the identity of the person whose charac- 
teristics the god has taken. 

To which class does the verse in question belong ? To quote 
the verse, P 555 : tlaapivt) $<uWt bipas *a\ aTtipea (povijv, is to answer 
the question ; since the absence of any sort of description shows 
that Phoenix is a person already well-known to the hearers of 
the previous books of the Iliad. Christ was quite right in 
observing that P 555 is essential to the action of the Iliad and to 
his Ur-Ilias, and in assigning it to his earliest stratum, but he 
failed to observe that this scene is impossible unless Phoenix has 
had a part in the earlier scenes of the Iliad. This verse cannot 
remain without assuming a Phoenix in the Presbeia and also a 
Presbeia in the Ur-Ilias. This fact seems to me to demolish the 
structure which Christ reared with such labor and such assurance. 

The next appearance of Phoenix is in T 310. Achilles after 
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the reconciliation with Agamemnon dismissed the others, while 
those of more advanced years remained to comfort him ; 

T 310 : ioti> 6' 'ArpciSa jimhrfv nal <5<of 'Odveaevs, 

TSeorap 'Ido/ieveiit; te yipuv 6' 'mnrikara $0(V<£, 

How could Christ have explained the presence of Phoenix in this 
small group of companions and friends, if this were his first 
appearance in person in the action of the Iliad? The manner 
in which he is here named assumes that he is a familiar figure 
and that he must have had a part in the story of some earlier 
book. However Christ assigns these verses to an older stratum 
than any in which Phoenix has himself appeared. The only 
possible excuse for the abrupt mention of Phoenix in this group 
of intimate companions is to be found in the fact that previously 
he has appeared as a friend and associate of Achilles. The 
needed explanation is given in the Presbeia. 

After the quarrel is over and well-nigh forgotten, and the 
battles of the Iliad are ended the poet once more brings the 
heroes of his poem before his audience in the games in honor of 
Patroclus. Phoenix himself is too old to take part and, since, 
unlike Nestor, he has no son to admonish, it might have seemed 
impossible for the poet to present him at this final gathering of 
the Greeks. However in the chariot-race it was necessary that 
some responsible person should be placed at the outer end of the 
course to watch that the drivers ran the full length and did not 
turn back until they had rounded the outmost point; this must 
be some one in the confidence of Achilles, and one not biased by 
the fact that a kinsman or close companion was a participant. 
Phoenix satisfied every condition, so he too appears at the games 
to make his farewell ; although his part is a small one, it is 
essential. 

'i 358 : crj/irive 6e rkpfiar' A;£(A/Ut>? 

T7]k6dzv iv y[£ttf) iredlu • napa d£ gkottov elgev 
avrideov QolviKa, bnaova irarpo^ eolo 
<5f /lefiviuro Spopov; nal ah/Se'op> imoe'uxoi.. 

The task assigned to Phoenix must have been assigned to 
some one, since the tricks actually employed in the course of 
the race show that the outer goal would not have been rounded 
unless some one had been placed there for this very purpose, 
namely, to prevent the shortening of the course. Critics who 
object to this office being given to Phoenix must be prepared 
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to substitute another in his place, for this was an office that could 
not have been neglected. The fact that each driver went the 
full course shows that some one was at the far goal. Naturally 
Phoenix was not called upon to decide the subsequent dispute, 
since the fact of rounding the goal was not the subject of 
contention. 

These four passages subsequent to book nine in which refer- 
ence is made to Phoenix are consistent and imply that he is a 
familiar figure in the action of the poem, each assumes the 
Presbeia with Phoenix a member or companion thereof. If there 
is any objection to the retention of Phoenix in the Iliad it must 
be founded on the basis of the earlier book, and if rejected from 
that book he must be rejected from all. 

The first difficulty to present itself in the story of Phoenix is 
that his initial appearance is at the tent of Agamemnon, when he 
would naturally be in the company of Achilles. Phoenix was a 
supernumerary in the Greek army, Peleus had no especial need 
of him in Phthia, he had no family-ties to keep him at home, so 
came along with the Myrmidons to the war. However necessary 
the old man may have thought he was to his foster-son, the 
latter never made any reference to reciprocal sentiments, but in 
his reply to the pleadings of Odysseus he says that he himself 
intends to return home to Phthia, but as for Phoenix he can 
remain or go along with him just as he prefers. This shows that 
the bonds uniting them were so loose that Phoenix could at will 
absent himself from Achilles, and that he, Achilles, felt himself 
under no especial obligations either to watch over him at Troy 
or to bring him safely back to Greece. 

Doubtless his years gave Phoenix the freedom of the Greek 
camp so that he could remain where he chose. 

All the context and the fact that he did not return to the place 
of starting show that Phoenix was no essential member of the 
embassy. He was with the army solely because he had been a 
nurse and boyhood companion of Achilles, so nothing could be 
more natural than his being asked to lead the way for Odysseus 
and Ajax to Achilles' quarters. It is worth noting that it 
was not one of the younger leaders, but Nestor, who suggested 
that Phoenix conduct the others, himself an old man, he felt the 
advantage the ambassadors might have in the cooperation of a 
man of advanced years. 

When they are started, even though the party consists of five 
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members, Phoenix, Odysseus, Ajax, Odius, and Eurybates, its 
movements and numbers are frequently described by the dual, 
e. g., v. 182 : ra> 5<r /3driji/. This dual involves no inconsistency, it 
is not used for the plural, but simply records the patent fact that 
the real embassy had but two members, Phoenix simply con- 
ducted them to Achilles, and having fulfilled that task, was under 
no obligation to return with the others. This use of the dual to 
refer to the two members of a group that are of especial impor- 
tance is of the same type as the singular in Xen. Anab. I, io, 1 : 

fSaatkevs 8e kq\ 01 o~vv avr$ diatntov elaniTTTet els to Kvpeiop arparoircdov* 

Although many participate in the action denoted by the parti- 
ciple and the verb, yet because of the importance of the king the 
singular is used. 

However it is in regard to verse 223 ; 

vevc' Alac Qolvikl. vorjae 6e Slot; 'Odvoccvc, 

that critics speak with the greatest confidence ; and it was the 
absurdity of the statement that when Ajax nodded to Phoenix, 
Odysseus arose and spoke, that made Christ certain of "festen 
Boden unter den Fiissen ". When the embassy was preparing 
to depart Nestor knew and everyone must have felt that the 
success of the undertaking depended on Odysseus, hence it is 
especially to him that Nestor directs his advice; 180: dtvSiWap 
<rV ZnaoTov, 'oSvotnjt Si paKicrTa. Now when the crisis has come 
Ajax with his wonted sagacity starts to upset all their plans by 
nodding to Phoenix, as if that ineffectual and loquacious indi- 
vidual were the proper person to present the cause of the 
despairing Greeks : Odysseus perceives the situation in an 
instant, and that is just like him, does not give Phoenix a chance 
to begin, but opens the case himself. 

It was exactly like blundering tactless Ajax to do that sort of a 
thing. He never could see the point in Achilles' anger, so when 
he speaks makes the telling argument, " You are angry over just 
one girl and here we offer you seven ". Homer never gives 
Ajax the honor of an aristeia, and in spite of his great strength 
he was not victor in a single game, although he competed in 
three. In the wrestling match with Odysseus Ajax whispered to 
make it a sham, if p ivdeip' rj iya o-e' then stupidly allows 
Odysseus to throw him, but it is to be noted that the wily 
Odysseus did not reciprocate. It is, no doubt, a thrust at this 
same stupidity that makes Ajax, though he had no chariot to 
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help him, labor and sweat under his bronze-covered shield of 
seven hides. Hector struck it when he called to him N 824: 
klav ApapTotrres, /3ouy<u«. Nothing could be more consistent than 
the Homeric picture of Ajax as a man of immense brute strength, 
but with no tact and shrewdness. Ajax was just the sort of a 
man to nod to Phoenix when Odysseus was prepared and 
present. If there is another phrase in the Iliad which sums up 
the traits of character with such a masterly stroke as the words 
" Ajax nodded to Phoenix ", I have not seen it. 

In A 831 Eurypylus begs Patroclus to treat him with some of 
the skill in healing which has been taught him by Achilles whom 
Cheiron one of the Centaurs has taught. To which Leaf notes, 
" The scholia properly remarked that the legend of the education 
of Achilles by Cheiron is entirely inconsistent with the tale of 
Phoenix in I ". The relevant passage begins with verse 485, 
where Leaf has a similar note. " This is inconsistent with the 
legend of Achilles' education by Cheiron, and is another indica- 
tion that the Phoenix-episode is a composition independent of 
the accepted legends of the Iliad ". The verses which appar- 
ently contradict the Cheiron legend are ; 

I 485 : mi TE T0O0VT0V 107/KO,, 6eolc; £7R£tJC£/l.' 'A^f/Usi, 

£k dvfiov tyikkov, eirel ovk eBeXecnes a/*' aXT^t 
ovt' £f Salr' Uvai otir' iv fityapotai Traoao6ai, 
npiv y' bre St/ <7' in'' e/iolotv eyu yovvsaai Ka6ioca<; 
di/rov aoatfii irporafiuv nal olvov kirtox&v. 
tzoM&u fiot KariSevaa^ em BTrfteaai x^ava 
olvov airo[37\.v%(Jv kv vy-mey aksyeivy. 

The duties and trials of Phoenix closely resemble those of the 
nurse of Orestes as told by herself in the Choephori. No doubt 
these things seemed to him sufficient to make him a man of great 
importance in the eyes of Achilles, as they surely do in the eyes 
of the critics. I am unable to follow the argument that because 
Achilles had been an infant " mewing and puking " in old 
Phoenix's arms he could not therefore have been instructed in 
medicine by Cheiron or by anyone else. To such a pass has 
higher criticism brought men of the greatest learning and the 
soundest judgment ! Duntzer objected to the use of is haXra in 
the third verse quoted above, since he was " offended at the idea 
of an infant in arms going to a banquet", quoted approvingly by 
Leaf. Telemachus sends the beggar-Odysseus to the city, p 10 : 
Scpp' &v (ncttfi hairo. irraxevrj- which means that he may there beg his 
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food, the idea of beg a " banquet " would be absurd. This is 
but one of the many places where the word must refer to the 
simplest sort of food. The verse in question then simply means, 
" Thou wouldst not go to thy meals with another, nor take food 
in thy room, until I put thee on my knees". 

The events and speeches of the Presbeia and all references to 
Phoenix in subsequent books agree in showing that he was an 
original though unimportant participant in the action of the Iliad. 

The presence of Nestor made it impossible for another old 
man of decidedly inferior rank and ability to play more than a 
humble part in the economy of the poem, while on the other side 
the prominence of Patroclus excluded him from achieving emi- 
nence as the friend and companion of Achilles. 

John A. Scott. 
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Professor Rothe, Ilias als Dichtung 227 ff., has discussed the arguments 
previously advanced in regard to Phoenix and has so fully covered the litera- 
ture of this subject, that I have limited my references to the writings of 
von Christ and Doctor Leaf, two of the foremost defenders of the Kernel or 
Ur-Ilias theory of the composition of the Iliad. 



